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THE NATIONAL BANJO METHOD. 


SKETCH OF GEORGE C. DOBSON, THE AUTHOR. 

[FROM “THE FOLIO,” FEBRUARY, 1886.] 


George C. Dobson, the well-known banjo player and 
teacher, today stands at the head of his profession. To 
him more than to any other individual or number of in¬ 
dividuals is due the wide-spread popularity of the banjo 
in all circles of society. This has been accomplished 
primarily by the attention which Mr. Dobson has for 
years given to improving the instrument, until it now 
seems perfect in all its parts. Compared with what it 
was a quarter of a century ago, and with its musical 
limitations then, the banjo of the present is practically 
a new instrument of great popularity. As a player and 
teacher of the instrument, he stands at the head of all 
others. ' Mr. Dobson was born in Williamsburg, N. Y., 
about forty years ago, and inherited and early exhibited 
strong musical talent. The banjo was the instrument 
to which his attention was first attracted in a marked de¬ 
gree, and he soon mastered the instrument, his playing 
when a mere boy attracting the attention of leading the¬ 
atrical and concert managers of New York, Philadelphia, 
-Baltimore, Washington, and other cities South and West. 
He first began teaching in New York, where he at once 
took high rank, and met with immediate success. 


James Gordon Bennett was one of his first pupils in that 
city. In 1870 he came to Boston, where, at 290 Shaw- 
mut Avenue, he has since lived, and where he has taught 
with equally great success. Among his many pupils 
may be mentioned Lotta, Juaic, and a daughter of 
Lawrence Barrett. Mr. Dobson frequently appears on 
the concert platform, and always achieves signal tri¬ 
umphs. He is an author of repute, having written seven 
different works which have attained a great sale, and 
his instruction books are not only standard, but indeed 
the only ones of the kind in use. In directing the man¬ 
ufacture of the banjo, Mr. Dobson stands without a ri¬ 
val. His thorough knowledge of music, his familiarity 
with this instrument, his experience as performer and 
teacher, have all been applied by him in improving the 
instrument so that the banjos made under his personal 
supervision are everywhere acknowledged to be the best 
in the world. In his superb “ Victor ” banjo it may well 
be believed that he has attained perfection. Certain it 
is that no other banjo has ever been or is now made that 
compares with this in all those qualities of beauty and 
of tone that go to make up the perfect instrument, 



BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF THE CONTRIBUTORS. 


II. C. BLACKMAR. 

tario and Rockwell Streets. He took up the study of 
the flute and violin, and became quite proficient as an 
amateur. In 1850 he left home to try his fortune in the 
far South, in which section of the country his subsequent 
life has been mainly spent up to date, and he has been 
connected with the music business as teacher, dealer, and 
of the old “ Stone Church,” located at the corner of On- publisher, for the past thirty-five years. 

EDWARD II IIULSE . 

Edward H. Hulse was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., in cess as a performei. After traveling considerable he 
1858, and took his first lessons in music on the cornet finally settled himself in Buffalo, N. Y., where he now 
when eight years of age. Five years afterward he took teaches music. He has composed a large number of 
up the banjo, which might be said was then in its infan- pieces for banjo, orchestra, and brass band, all of which 
cy, and made a success of this instrument. He entered are published by the leading music houses of this 
into the minstrel business, where he met with great sue- country. 

HENRI E. LE VALLEY. 

Henry E. Le Yalley is a native of Rhode Island, and Rhode Island, and is located at 331 Westminster Street, 
is in his thirtieth year. Being fond of music, he se- Providence, R. I. He has the exclusive agency of the 
lected as his favorite instrument the banjo, which he “ Victor” banjo for Rhode Island. Mr. Le Yalley is an 
has studied most assiduously under George C. Dobson excellent performer, and a competent teacher of the 
as tutor, and is now one of the leading teachers of banjo. 

PERCY HARDY. 

Percy Hardy was born Feb. 14, 1861. He passed After taking a term on the violin, cornet, and other in- 
through the natural events of a boy’s life till he reached struments, he took up the banjo. When twenty-two, 
the age of fourteen, when he began the study of music, he adopted the stage as a profession. 

E. D. COLDBY. 

E. D. Goldby was born in Coventry, England, March, from a good teacher, soon gaining a knowledge of music 
1861, and came to America in 1874. At fourteen years and its principles. In 1881 he was persuaded by a 
of age, he took up the study of the banjo, studying number of his friends to teach the banjo, in which call- 
strictly by musical notation, and receiving instruction ing he has been very successful. 

STEPHEN SHEPARD. 

Stephen Shepard was born in New-York City, July, pies of music, he gave up the cornet, and devoted his 
1857, and commenced the study of the banjo when thir- entire time to the banjo, in time becoming quite a 
teen years of age, about which time he removed to Pat- proficient performer. He began to teach in 1878, and 
erson, N. J., where, there being no teacher of the banjo has been successful ever since. Dur ng the season of 
in the locality, he took a course of lessons on the cornet, 1883 he formed a partnership with E. D. Goldby, and 
applying this knowledge at the same time to the banjo, the firm is doing a prosperous business on Main Street, 
After having gained a thorough insight into the princi- Paterson. 

MATT BALLENGER. 

This artist, who has met with success both as per- rect ear, and plays upon almost every known musical 
former and teacher, was born ip Salem, N. J., in 1854. instrument. He is now teaching in Salem, where he 
He was always a great lover of music, the banjo being has a large class of the wealthiest and most cultivated 
his favorite. He is a natural musician, possesses a cor- people. 


Henry Cushman Blackmar was born in Bennington 
County, Vermont, in the year 1831. His father’s fam¬ 
ily emigrated West in 1836, to Cleveland, Ohio, in which 
city he passed his youth and early manhood. He tho¬ 
roughly learned the rudiments of music in the vocal 
classes of Prof. Bingham, and was a member of the choir 






THE NATIONAL BANJO METHOD. 


By GEO. C. DOBSON. 
PART I. 

RUDIMENTS. 


Relative Value of Notes. 

Every musical sound is expressed by characters 
called Notes; and, as these sounds may be bng or 
short , their duration is indicated by a particular form 
of the note. 

The longest sounds are designated by this charac¬ 
ter, ©, which is called a Whole Note, the duration or 
time of which is determined by counting four , or mak¬ 
ing four beats by movements of the hand or foot. 
When measured by the hand, the direction is made in 
the following order:—down, left, right, up. 

A sound continued but half the time, that is, while 
counting two, or making two beats, is expressed by a 
Half Note, the stem of which may be turned either 
upward or downward, thus: f 5 * 

A Quarter Note, the time of vyhich is but one beat, 
is made thus: J or f with the stem either way. 


All notes of shorter duration are expressed by bars 
across the stems, thus: Eighth Note, ^ or 

A Sixteenth Note, thus: or ^ 

A Thirty-Second Note, thus: ^ 


or 


When several notes of the same character follow in 
succession, the bars are usually connected in this man¬ 
ner. Eighth notes with one bar, thus: 

Sixteenth notes with two bars, thus: CS |3Z3 


Thirty-second notes with three bars, thus: jE^ pZ^Ej 

Often we find eighth and sixteenth notes connected 

in this manner, (“3 

• dm m dm m m 

And various other combinations, as follows: 




Table of the Notes and their Proportions. 


One whole note, - 
is equal to two half notes, ... 
is equal to four quarter notes, 

is equal to eight eighth notes, 
is equal to sixteen sixteenth notes, 
is equal to thirty-two thirty-second notes, 


G> 


■ =J J 

' J J J 

- j —j j"“j r~j 


j j j j j j j j j j j j j j j "j 
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Rudiments. 


The Staff. 

As every note has a definite tone or pitch , being ei¬ 
ther high or low , the sound is indicated by its position 
upon a staff\ which consists of five parallel lines, and 
their intermediate spaces, the under line being called 
the first line, and the lowest space the first space. 

The Staff. 

Fifth line. 

Fourth line. 

Third line. 

Second line. 

First line. 

A note is on the line when the line passes through 
it, and on the space when between the lines. 


On the 2 d line. On the 3 d stwx. 



When more than five lines are required to designate 
any particular note that is too high or too low to be rep¬ 
resented upon the staff, we use small lines both above 
and below the staff. These lines are called Leger 
Lines, and are designated as the first leger line above, 
second leger line above, &c., or first leger line below, 
second leger line below, &c. 

The first note above the staff is said to be upon the 
space above. 


_Fourth apace. 
Third space. 
Second space. 
“First spaoe. 



The first note below the staff is said to be upon the 
space below. 

All Staffs commence with a character called a Clef. 


There are two clefs in common use. The Treble, 
or G Clef, 1K~ which is used for the right hand in Pi¬ 


ano-Forte or Melodeon music, also for all music writ¬ 
ten for the Violin, Guitar, Flute, Banjo, Accordeon, 

Flageolet, Fife and Clarionet. The Bass, or F Clef, 9] 


is used for the left hand in Piano-Forte or Melodeon 
music, also for the Violoncello, Double Bass, &c. 
When music is written for two or more instruments 
or voices, the staves are connected by a Brace. 


A duet for two violins, or for Flute and Violin, would 
be connected thus:— 



Music for the Piano-Forte, or Melodeon, thus:— 



The Rests. 


Every note has its corresponding Rest, denoting si¬ 
lence, or a stop. They are placed upon any particular 
line or space of the staff, but in such order as best ac¬ 
commodates the eye,—sometimes being above the staff 
and sometimes beneath. 

A whole rest, corresponding with the whole note in 
respect to time, is situated under the fourth line. A 
half rest is situated above the third line. A quarter rest 
turns to the right. An eighth rest turns to the left. 

The use of Notes and their Corresponding Rests. 




















Rudiments^ 


A Tie - - above or below two or more notes that 

have the same situation upon the staff, shows that they 
are to be performed as one note, the duration of which 
is equal to the time of all combined. 



is equal to 




equivalent to one note, the time of When the slur or tie is placed over or under any 
which is eight beats. combination of notes that are on different lines and 

spaces, it signifies that they must be performed in a 

1=3 is equivalent to one note, the Sn,ooth and connec f d man "' r ' ™l>ich is called a Le- 
3 time of which is seven beats. gat ° movement, and is written thus:- 


is equivalent to one note or five 
beats. 

! is equivalent to one note of six 
beats. 


By combinations of this sort we can express a sound 
of any duration required. 

A dot following a note or rest makes it half as long 
again. 

J* , |=£::=t=q ‘L, |=i=t=l 


: ** * 9 


-w- 




Dots placed above or below any series of notes in¬ 
dicate the opposite style of playing, which is termed 
Staccato, signifying in a marked and distinct style, 
represented as follows:— 


Written. 


Played. 


» » » f~ •" 


—— v —Lp—-—p_j 


is 

equal 

to 




-!-□ 1S 

- e< i ual 

7 to 



is equal to t 


Rests are never tied, but are arranged one after the 
other until the required time is made up, thus:— 



When marked in this manner, each note must be 
made particularly short, and very distinct. 

Written. Played. 


, f «t* j . 


We frequently find the Legato and Staccato move¬ 
ments combined, which mostly occurs in music written 
for the violin, and is played by detaching the notes 
with the movement of the bow in one direction, either 
up or down. 


When more than one bar rest is required, it is indi¬ 
cated as follows;— 






A Triplet is a group of three notes played in the 

2 bare. 3 bare. 4 bare. 5 bora. 6 bare. 7 bare- 8 bars. 9 bare. . 1 J 

time of two. 

Two dots placed after a note, or rest makes it three- 

fourths longer than its actual length, thus:— A fi g ure 3 is always placed over or under a triplet. 
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Rudiments. 


A figure 6 signifies that six notes are to be played in | 2d legerline below. A 
the time of four. 



-P-H-J-1-1-1- 


Other combinations of notes are made, and the num¬ 
ber marked above them, thus: 

Seven to be played in the time of four. 



Second space. 1st leger line above. _ , , , , 

r 1st leger line below. 




Third space. 2d leger line above. Space below. Fourth line. D, &c., 

The notes upon the lines are 


Ten to be played in the time of eight. 



E G B D F 



Nine to be played in the time of eight, &c., 


FAC 
Sharps and Flats, 


•i- 

C E 



The pitch of any note may be changed by prefixing 
any of the following characters. 

A Sharp before a note raises it a Semitone. 

The Scale. L ^r- 

Notes are named after the first seven letters of the qnz . ^ f ^ v c 

„ „ _ _ t- t- ^ iT 7 i i ^ _5_A Flat before a note lowers it a Semitone. 

Alphabet, A, B, C, D, E, F, G. When these notes 

follow in regular succession, they form what is called 

a Scale. It will be observed that notes of the same a Double Sharp raises a note a whole tone, 

name or letter occur several times in a regular scale, --— 
but always in a different position on the staff. 


The Scale. 



H A Double Flat lowers a note a whole 
tz tone. 


— A Natural contradicts a flat or sharp. 

5i= or restores the single flat or sharp. 


Flats or Sharps placed at the commencement of a 
piece of music affect every note throughout the piece 











upon the lines and spaces where they are situated; 
also, any other notes of the same letter upon the staff. 

Any flat or sharp that is not so situated is called an 
Accidental. 

F# F#. Qf C# C# 





Written. 



mu 



Written. 



Played. 


■H-4-- -I-)—i—(—I- 





Played. 


Here every F and C are to be made sharp, no mat¬ 
ter what their situation upon the staff. 


Sharps and flats before a piece of music are called 
the Signature. 




y. 

-—SL.P. t ,tr--y 

Written. 

Played. 


Example of the Flat. 


Example of the Natural. 


—i i—i— 



One sharp. Two sharps. Three sharps. Four sharps. 

Where the 

signature is I 

that sharp is always F FC FCO FCGD 


When flats are situated in the same position, the ef¬ 
fect is the same as that of the sharps. 

All music is divided into equal portions of time by 
perpendicular lines called Bars, and the music between 
any two bars is called a Measure. When an acciden¬ 
tal sharp, flat or natural is prefixed to a note, all the 
following notes of the same name contained in the 
measure are affected by it, thus;— 

Example of the Sharp. 


Five sharps. 


FCGDA 


Six sharps. Seven sharps. 

iHigSSi 


FCGDAE 


FCGDAEB 


One fiat. Two flats. Three flats. Four flats 

signature is 


that flat is always B BE 
Five flats. Six flats. 

|Hl 

BEADG BEADGC 


BEA 

Seven flats. 

>SS1 

BEADGCF 


BEAD 


Thus it will be seen that every note can be made 
sharp or flat; and therefore the signature which deter¬ 
mines a key, may contain seven sharps or flats. 

Time. 

By Common Time, which is expressed by these char¬ 
acters ^ and sometimes by the figures etc., we 

“4 

understand that each measure contains music to the 
value of four beats, or one semibreve, which is made 
up in time by any combination of notes or rests, 
thus;— 


When the last note of a measure is influenced by 
an accidental flat, sharp or natural, if the next measure 
should commence with the same note it is also affect¬ 
ed likewise, thus;— 


■ pzf : 

Count 1, 


IS 


-I—,—j- 



3,4. 1, 
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Rudiments. 



The various kinds of Time are indicated by the fol¬ 
lowing figures. The upper figure indicates the num¬ 
ber of notes to a measure, and the under one the kind 
of notes. 

Common Time. Three-four Time. Two-four. Three-eight. 


Lv a 


Four-quarter notes. Three-quarter notes. 

Six-eight. Nine-eight. Twelve-eight. Common Time. 


It will be observed in time indicated by the even 
numbers, that notes requiring bars across the stems 


are combined in groups. And in 


# % 



This mark >- is used to indicate a particular accent, 
or stress upon a note. Common time, and all other 

kinds expressed by the even numbers ^ &c., 

must be accented upon the beginning and middle of 
the measure, thus:— 


are tied together in groups of three. This is not al¬ 
ways the case, but most generally so. 

When the unaccented part of a measure is to receive 
a particular emphasis, it is shown by the characters 
fz , rf, or >-, or f When the weaker part of a 
measure is made of more importance than the strong, 
such deviation from the regular accent is called Syn¬ 
copation. 

Emphasis. 




-i-F- -A I— 1-0 m-m -I- 

*— F» 

fz rf ' 
Syncopation. 




Double Bars indicate the end of a strain 
and the conclusion of a tune, thus:— 


Dots before or after a double bar, signify repetition. 



When the letters D. C.—which signifies Da Capo— 
are found over a double bar, it signifies that the first 
part of the piece must be played again before proceed¬ 
ing to finish the piece. When it is found at the last 

























Rudiments. 


9 


strain, it implies that we must return and finish with 
the first strain: but, if we find this character, rr\ which 
is called a Pause, over any double bar , it signifies the 
end, or conclusion. The Pause is sometimes for an¬ 
other purpose: that is, when placed over a rest or note, 
the performer must dwell upon it, or can introduce an 
embellishment, such as he may think proper, for effect. 

This mark is called a Sign. & When it appears the 
second time, it signifies that we are to return to where 
it is first found, and finish at the pause which occurs 
over the first double bar after it. 

Examples. 


r • a 

^f^|= | =j=tpEE 



m 


First Part. 


The end. 


Second Part. 


_ n Fourth Part. Fine. 
JJ.L,. /T*n 


Example 



Written. 

Played. 

8va* '• ' written over any number of notes implies 

that they are to be played eight notes, or an octave, high¬ 
er, until the word Loco appears, which signifies as writ¬ 
ten. 

m 8 va '~'-~—~~— 



F 

- rnr-m- 

R 

H3R 



-A 

-m 


a 


• 0 


Written. 


—|R r 





Abbreviations. 

Third part. 

When a succession of similar notes is required, we 
Here we play the first and second strains, when the sometimes use the following characters, which are 
D. C. directs us to play the first part again,which makes termed abbreviations. . 

the third strain; then we skip the second part and pro- . , , , . . 

, , , . ^ . , c . , A whole note with a single dash signifies that it is 

ceed to the fourth strain, and finish at the pause. , , , . , , & ° 

to be played as eighth notes. 


First Part. 


Second Part. 



Sixth Part. 

After playing the first four parts, the ^ appearing 
the second time directs us to where it appeared at first, 
when we play on till we reach the l '"*\ 

The word Bis placed over one or more bars signifies 
repetition. It is sometimes accompanied with the dots 
for repetition, or detached lines to indicate the num¬ 
ber of bars repeated. 


kSatf 




Written. Played. 

A double dash, to be played thus: 



Written. Played. 



Written. Played. Written. Played. 

Other Examples of Abbreviations. 




Written. Played. Written. Played. 















This character signifies repetition: jjj 















wrjmm 
■ i 













mikB 













Written. 


Played. 


A Swell —< and Diminuendo are often 

united, -<>- the first is executed by commencing the 
note gently, and gradually increasing the tone; the 
second, by commencing with force and gradually dim¬ 
inishing; and when united, it is executed by touching 
the note over which it is placed, at first gently, and by 
degrees increasing the tone, till it arrives at its full 
pitch, then diminishing it till it falls off to its first soft¬ 
ness. 

This character vs is called a Turn, and is executed 
in the following manner:— 



* 

_ 

Itpc 

m — P- 

— 

9 — 

_ 

ar 

0 - 

P=i 


t£= 

— 

i; i. ... 

T.. 




F— 


— 


L_ — 



w- -- 



Played 



A Shake (/w) is one of the principal embellishments 
of music, if well performed, but should not be so fre¬ 
quently and injudiciously used as is often the case. A 
plain shake is the sound of two notes put in equal mo¬ 
tion. A turned shake is composed of three diatonic 
notes, the first of which is called the preparative note, 
and the last two its resolution. Shakes, and all other 
kinds of Graces, must be played in proper time. 

Plain Shake. 


Written. 


Played. 




- 1 —0 P 0 - P- 0-P— 


Passing Shake. 


There are several kinds of turns: the plain turn «V, 
inverted turn g. turn after a dot, &c., which are fully 
explained in the following examples: 

Plain turn. Inverted. Turn after a dot. «v 

tv 2 _ t v r 8 _ 

Written. " 


Written. 


Played. 



Ff-t JTTf- 


r—i- 


Turned Shake. 


-1 Written. 


Played. 


_ &■ 

Resolution. 



Preparative. 


-0 — a 9 9 0 m m a 9 a ~ 




















Appogiatura or Grace Note. 


Choice Notes. 


The Appogiatura, or Grace note, is a small note re¬ 
versed and added to other notes for sake of expression. 
Whatever length is given to the small note must be 
taken out of the time of the principal note immediately 
after it. There are two kinds of Appogiaturas, the 
greater and the lesser. 



Other Examples. 





When the last two bars of a strain are marked i mo 
and 2 mo, (that is to be repeated,) it implies that when 
played the second time, the 2 mo is to be substituted 
for the i mo, which is of course omitted. 



Intervals. 

An Interval is the distance from any one tone or 
note to the following one. The smallest interval is 
that of a second. The first and last note are included 
in counting the distance. 


A second is the distance from any one note in the 
scale to the next following one. 
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Rudiments. 


It must be observed that the interval of a third is 1 
composed of three notes, E, F, G, or A, B ,C, &c.; the 
intervals of a sixth, of six notes, E, F, G, A, B, C, or 
F, G, A, B, C, D, &c. 

Some intervals are small, and others large. In the 
regular Major Scale we find tones and semitones in 
the following order: 


l, 2, 3, 


4, 


5 , 


6 , 


7, — 8. 



Tone. Tone. Semitone. Tone. Tone. Tone. Semitone. 


A Semitone always between E and F, also between 
B and C, which are the third and fourth, seventh and 
eighth notes of the scale; this is called the Natural 
Key, (because it has no signature of flats or sharps,) or 
the key of C, because the tones and semitones are 
calculated from the note C. 


Transposition of the Keys, or Scale. 



The same method is followed in all transpositions 
by sharps, viz., the fifth above or fourth below is taken 
as i of a new key, in every succeeding transposition, 
and an additional sharp will be required also in every 
succeeding transposition. 

To transpose the scale by flats, we take the fourth 
(instead of the fifth) of every new scale. F is the fourth 
of C; hence it is i of the new scale (key of F). The 
order of intervals must be the same in the flat keys as 
in the sharp; hence the B must be made flat. 


When C is taken as i, the scale is to be in its nat¬ 
ural position; but either of the other letters may be 
taken as i, in which case the scale is said to be Trans¬ 
posed. As i is the basis of the scale, the foundation 
on which it rests, so the letter wh.ch is taken for this 
sound is called the Key Note. Thus, if the scale be 
in its natural position, it is said to be in the key of C; 
if G be taken as i, the scale is in the key of G; if D 
be taken as i, the scale is in the key of D; and so on 
with the rest of the seven letters; whichever letter is 
taken as i, that letter becomes the key-note of the scale. 

In transposing the scale, the order of the intervals, 
or tones and semitones, must be preserved. Thus, 
the interval must always be a tone from i to 2 , a tone 
from 2 to 3 , a semitone from 3 to 4 , a tone from 4 to 5 , 
a tone from 5 to 6 , a tone from 6 to 7 . and a semitone 
from 7 to 8 . The interval from one letter to another 
is always the same, and cannot be changed,—thus, it is 
always a tone from C to D,and from D to E, a semitone 
from E to F, a tone from F to G, from G to A, 
from A to B, and a semitone from B to C. In the 
transposition of the scale, therefore, it becomes neces- 
sary to introduce sharps and flats, or to substitute 
sharped or flatted letters for the natural letters, so as to 
preserve the proper order of the intervals. 

First transposition by sharps from C to G, a fifth 
higher, or a fourth lower. 


The Sharp Keys. 


Gt MAJOR. 


r-ft-li- ■!—!—l-f" 
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^.1 
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D MAJOR. 
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l— 

,~n 

-1- 
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=1 
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t—:— 

" > 

1 \ m d 

©—jp- 
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-1~ 

-2 d • r 
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A MAJOR. 
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-1-- 
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E MAJOB. 
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The Flat Keys. 

V MAJOB. 
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J --& * 
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A^ major. 
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B MINOR. 


The difference between the major and minor key is 
a minor third, (three semitones). The major third con¬ 
tains two whole tones, (four semitones). 

Example. 



C MINOR. 

i====zrjjZFpz4=±±ci:pzz4=F4z3—:= 


MAJOR THIRD. 


fZEZ=] 


*- #* 


o -g# 


SCALE IN THE KEY OF C, MAJOR MODE. 

e/ c> iS>- 

The third in the minor scale contains one whole tone 
and a semitone. 

MINOR THIRD. 


E^ :- g -g-«^zr-F- E=E=pfa:Ag 

Chromatic Scale. 

This scale contains all the notes, natural, flat 
sharp, to D above the second leger line. 




SCALE IN THE KEY 0 

>F A, 

«ia 

MINOR MODE. 







The relative minor of 3 l major key has the same num¬ 
ber of sharps or flats, and is found one minor third 
below the key note. 

Minor Scales. 

E MINOR. 
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Chords. 

Chords, or double notes, are written one above the 
other, and can be played upon the Banjo, Guitar, Vio¬ 
lin, Piano, Melodeon, &c. In music for the Flute, Clar¬ 
ionet, Fife, &c., the upper note only must be played. 




























DICTIONARY OF MUSICAL TERMS 


fcfl.. r*t,by, to,to. 

A(dUCBANlH>, (ft.) Growing graduallyquicker. 
fiPAGIO, (It.) ftlaw, deliberate, bat no* ao olow a* 

I4T|«. 

AD LIBITUM, (Latin) At pleasure, changing the 
Ana of a movamaat at the performer's diieretioa, 
or adding ornaments. 

AfFETUOSO, (It ) Tender, pathetic. 

AGITATO, (It.) Agitated, hurried, anxiously. 

ALL*. ALLA, AL, (It.) to the; in the style of. 

A LA MARCIA, (It.) In the style of a march. 
ALLEGRETTO, (It.) Cheerful, but not ao quick a* 
Allegro. 

ALLEGRO, (It.) Lively bri«k, rapid. 

AL SEGNO, (77.) To tin sign, meaning that tho per. 
former most return to the lign in a prerioue 
part of tho piece. 

aMABILE, (It.) Tender, graeefol, gentle. 
AMORObO, (It.) In an affectionate, loring etyle. 
ANDANTE, (It.) Slow, calm, and quiet movement' 
ANDANTINO, (It ) Diminutive of Andante. 

ANIMA, (It.) Soul, feeling. 

AN1UATO, (It.) Animated, with epirit. 

A PIACERE, (It.) At pleaaare. See Ad lihitum. 
APPASSIONATA, (It.) Paeeionately, with great 
emotion. 

VKPEGGIO, ARPEGGIANDO, (It.) Chords, in 
which the notes are played quickly, one altar the 
other, in the style of a harp. 

ASSAI, (It.) V»ry, extremely. 

A TEMPO, (71 ) In the regular time. 

BEN, (It.) Weil, good. 

BEN MAECATO, (It.) Well marked, strongly 
accented. 

BRILLANTE, (It. and #V.) Sparkling, brilliant. 
CALANDO, (It.) Gradually growing softer and 
slower. 

CANTABILB, It.) 1 m a melodious, smooth, and 
singing style. 

CODA, (It.) A fow bora added at Ike end of a 
eampositien, to produce a more complete and 
aatiafactory ending. 

COLL’, COLLA, (It.) With the, as Coll* Von, with 
■ the votee. 

COMODO, (It.) With ease, conveniently. 

CON, (It.) With, 

CON AFFETTO, (It.) With warmth, lovingly. 

CON ANIMA, (It.) With soul. 

CON BRIO, (It.) With splendor and brilliancy. 
CON DOLORS, (It.) Mournfally, with sorrow. 

SON EXPRESSIONS, (It.) With expression. 

CON FORZA, (It.) With force. 

.'ON FUOCO, (71.) With Are, with passion. 
iX>N GRAZIA, (It.) With grace. 

CON GUSTO, (It.) With taste. 

(ION MOTO, (It.) With motion, agi ta t e*. 

CON SPIRITO, (It.) With spirit 
CON TENEREZZA, (It.) With tendemesa. 
CRESCENDO, CUSS, (It.) Growing gradually 
louder. 

DA, (It.) By, ton, for, through. 

. From the beginning, often placed 
DA CAPO, (71) r at the end of a movement, to 
D. C. I show that the player must 

I return to the first strain. 
BALE/. DAL. DALLA, (71.) Prom the, by the. 


DAL SEGNO, (It.) From the sign, repeat from the 

• 5 * a S6 

DECRESCENDO, (It.) >Gradually growing 

DIMINUENDO, DIM, (It.)) softer. 

DI, (It.) Of, with. 

DOLCE, DOL, (It.) Sweetly. 

E, ED, (It.) And. 

ELEGAMENTE, ELEGANZA, (It.) Elegant If, 
gracefully. 

ENERGICO, (It.) Energy, with strength. 

ETUDE, (Fr.) A study, an exercise. 

ESPRESSIVO, (It.) With expression. 

FEROCE, (It.) Fierce, bold, resolute. 

FINE, (77.) The end. 

FORTE, F, (It.) Strong, loud. 

FORTISSIMO, FF. (71.) Very loud. 

FORZANDO, FZ. (It.) With force, emphasis. 
FUOCO, FUOCOSO, (It.) Fiery, passionate, im¬ 
petuous. 

FURIOSO, (7*.) Fu,^_ _ 

GIOCOSO, (77.) Merry, joecfil/ 

GIUSTO, (It.) Exact, Ail 

GRANDIOSO, (It.) Z 
GRAZIOSO, (71.) Gracefolly. 

GRAVE, (It.) Very slow, too slowest m ov sema* In 
music. 

IL, (It.) The. 

IMPETUOSO, (It.) Impetuous, vehement. 
LABGHETTO, (It.) Slow and measured, but less 
than Largo. 

LEGATO, (It.) Smooth, bound together. 
LEGGIERO, (It ) Lightly, easily, delicately. 
LENTO, (It.) Slow, lingering. 

LUNGA, (77.) Long, as Lunga pattern —a long pause. 
LUSINGANDO, (It.) Ceaxiagly, persuasively. 

MA, (It.) But. 

MAESTOSO, (71.) Majestic, grand, and dignified. 

M. D. > 

MAIN DROIT, (Fr.) S The right hand. 

MANO DRITTA, (It.) > 

MAIN GAUCHE, (Fr.) ?The left hand. 

MANO SINISTRA, (It ) * 

MARCATO, (It.) Marked, accented, distinct 
MARCIA, (It.) A march. 

MARTELLATO, (It.) Hammered, strongly ac¬ 
cented. 

MELOD1A, (It.) The melody, tune. 

MENO, (It.) Less, as Jfone Jfssse—less movement, 
slower. 

MESTOSO "(/<.) ] M<ranrfW ’ “ d * •™ <U - 
MISTERIOSO, (77.) Mysterious. 

MISURATO, (77.) Measured, in strict time. 
MODERATO, (77.) In moderate time. 

MOLTA, MOLTO, (77.) Very, extremely. 
MORDENTE, (*v) (77.) An embellishment formed 
by two or more notes preceding the principal note. 
MORENDO, (77.) Dying away, gradually diminish¬ 
ing tone and time. 

MOSSO, (It.) Movement, as Fiu Mono, more 
movement, quicker; Mtno Mono, less movement, 
slower. 

NON, (It.) Not no. 

NON TANTO, (77.) Not very much, miiuahh. 
NON TROPFO, (77.) Nat too mush. 

O, (TH.) Os 


OPUS, OP, (Latin) Work, as Op. 1, the first saaa 

position or publication of a composer. 

PAUL AN DO, PARLANTE, (77.) Speaking, a a 
declamatory manner. 

PASTORALE, (77.) In a rustic, pastoral style. 
PERDENDOSI, (It.) Losing itself, gradual^ 
vanishing. 

PESANTE, (77 ) Heavy, ponderous, forcibly. 
PIACERE, (77.) Pleasure. 

PIANGENDO, (It.) Plaintively, sorrowfully. 
PIANO, or P, (77 ) Soft. 

PIANISSIMO, PP, (It.) Very soft. 

PIU, (77 ) More; 71 Fiu, the most. 

PIU MOSSO, (77.) More movement, quicker. 

PIU TOSTO, (77.) Rather; it also means quicket 
PIU VIVO, (77.) More lively. 

POCO, (It.) Little. 

POCO A POCO, (It.), Little by little, gradually 

POLON A^SE^TV.) \ A ^ Polish dance in | time 
POMPOSO, (It.) Pompous, stately, grand 
PREMIERE, (Fr.) First. 

PRESTO, (77.) Very rapid. 

PRESTISSIMO, (It.) As quick as possible. 

PRIM A, PRIMO, (It.) First, principal. 

QUASI, ( It.) In the style of. 

RALLENTANDO, BALL, (77.) The time growing 
slowei, and the sound softer 
RAPIDO, (77.) Rapidly. , 

RINFORZANDO, BF., BFZ. (It.) Strengthened! 

It means that several notes are to be marked. 
BISOLUTO, (77.) With boldness, resolutely. 
BITARDANDO, (77.) Retarding, growing slower. 
BITENUTO, (77.) Slower; It differs from Bitar- 
dando, as it grows slower at once, while Ritardanda 
does so gradually. 

SCHEBZANDO, SCHERZ, (77.) Playful, sportive. 


merry. 

SEGNO, (It.) A sign 5^; At Segno, totem tu the 
sign; Dal Segno, repeat from the sign. 

SEGUE, SEGUITO, (77.) Following, next; It alu 
means xnihe earns manner, showing that a passage 
is to be played in tile same style as the one pre¬ 
ceding it. 

SEMPKE, (77.) Always. 

SENZA, (77.) Without. 

SFOBZANDO, SF., SFZ. (77.) With force, em 
phasis. 

SIMILE, (It.) See Segue. 

SLENTANDO, (77.) Growing slower. 

SMOBZANDO, (77.) Extinguished, dying awaj . 

SONOBE, (TV.) Sonorous, clear, full-toned. 

SOTTO VOCE, (77.) In a low voice. 

SOSTENUTO, (It.) Sustained. 

STACCATO, (It.) Detached, separated now em* 
other. 

SPIKITOSO, (77.) Lively, with spint. 

STENTANDO, (77.) Retarding, holding beck. 

STENTATO, (77.) Loud, hard. 

STKEPITOSO, (7L) Noisy, boisterous 

STRINGENDO. (77.) Hurrying the time 

TEMA. (77.); THEME, (TV.) A melody. 

TEMPO, (77.) Time; A Tempo, in time, used allei 
some change in the movement to show that the 
original time must be observed 

TEMPO PBIMO, (77.) Same time eset first. 

TENUTO, TEN, (77.) Sustained, held down the raa 
time. 

TOSTO, (77.) Quick, rapid. 

TBE COBDE, (It.) Three strings, the soft pedal na 
longer to be kept down. 

TREMOLO, TREMANDO, (77.) Trembling, 
quivering, a note or chord repeated several timaa, 
very rapidly. 

TUTTA FORZA, (It.) With foil tome. 

UN, UNA, (77.) One, a. . .. . ^ 

UNA CORDA, (It.) One string, the soft podal to to 
put down. . . 

VELOCE, (77.) Quick, with velocity. 


VIVACE 
VIVO 


| Uvely, 


animate*. 


i OLANTS, (77.) Ugh* rafad- ftftog. 
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NATIONAL BANJO METHOD. 


How to String the Banjo. 

Select the very fine strings which are now manu¬ 
factured abroad expressly for the instrument and may 
be purchased of all dealers. The fourth string is the 
Bass, which should be a fine silver string, wound on 
white silk, which are wound of late expressly for the 
Banjo, while formerly a Guitar D string was used in its 
stead, which is not so good for the Banjo, in tone or 
durability. On inserting the strings in the tail piece, 
fasten the knot on the upper side of the same, which 
lifts it from the head, and in winding the string around 
the peg, always let the coil lie close to the surface of 
the handle, thereby holding the peg in place, while, if 
the string be wound on the upper portion of the peg, 
it continually slips and gets out of tune. 

The Tones, as represented on the Staff, produced 
on the five Open Strings, 



J9 JS 45 A 49 



Now take four of these notes, as per example, and 
we produce the chord of E Major, the chord most 
readily performed on the Banjo, especially by a begin¬ 
ner, as they are all on open strings. 


Arpeggio chord. 



Having performed the above chord in arpeggio style, 
(arpeggio is to play one note after the other, commenc¬ 
ing with the lowest, in quick succession, the sign for 
which is a curved line,) we place down two fingers of 
the left hand, as follows ; The first finger at the first 
fret of the second string; the second finger on the 
second fret of the first string, and we produce the 
following chord of A Major. 



It will be observed that there is an additional sharp 
to the one occurring on the second string open, that one 
which occurs on the first string, at the second fret, Cg, 
will be explained farther on. 

How to Tune the Banjo to Produce the Tones as 



It will be seen by the above diagram, that when the 
Banjo is properly tuned, 

the first string open, is B. 
the second string, open, is JJG 
the third string, open, is E. 
the fourth string, open, is A. 

The fifth string, open, is E. 



Shown in the Diagram on Preceding Page. 

Tune the fourth string to A, from a pitch pipe, then 
place the second finger on the seventh fret of the 
fourth string, which tone produced, will be E, then tune 
the third in unison with it, place the second finger on 
the fourth fret, of the third string, which gives gG, and 
tune the second in unison with it; then place the second 
finger on the third fret, of the second string, which 
gives B, and tune the first in unison with it, then place 
the second finger on the fifth fret, of the first string, 
which gives E, and tune the fifth in unison with it; 
then play the following exercise on the two chords 
already explained to familiarize the sounds. 


Exercise after Tuning. 
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How to Hold the Banjo. 

The rim of the Banj'o should rest on the centre of 
the right thigh, and kept in that place by the right 
breast resting on the upper portion of it. Rest the 
left foot flat on the floor, and elevate the right foot on 
the ball, rest the neck (or handle) of the Banjo in the 
hollow of the left hand, the first and second fingers 
directly over the second and first string. (See cut.) 



The wrist of the right hand should rest directly over 
the tail piece, bringing the right hand just in front of 
the bridge, resting the third or fourth finger on the 
parchment,(or head) to steady the hand while picking. 

Signs for Right Hand Fingering, in Picking, or 
Guitar Style. 

For the first finger, one dot, thus, •; for the second 
finger, two dots, thus, • • ; for the third finger three 
dots, thus, •••. See cut showing the position of the 
right hand, in picking or guitar style. 



Left Hand Fingering. 


One figure above or below the staff, indicates the 
finger employed, also the fret at which the string is 
stopped. When there are two figures added to a note, 
the upper one indicates the fret, while the lower one 
indicates the finger that stops the string. The zero, 
thus, o, indicates an open string. 


Exercises. 


Right and Left Hand Fingering. 



Stroke Playing. 


Partly close the hand, bringing the forefinger near 
the palm, then each of the following fingers a little 
farther from the palm, bringing the forefinger an inch 
and a half from the inside of the thumb. Notes to be 
made by the thumb will have a cross, thus: x. Notes 
to be made by the back of the nail of the forefinger, 
will have the letter N. 


Example. 



See following cut for position of the right arm from 
the shoulder, also of the right hand in playing the 
stroke. 
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The Rule for Fretting the Banjo 
with Raised or Level Frets. 

As many Banjos vary in size, it would be useless to 
make a diagram (to insert in this book) to fret them 
all by, therefore, whatever length the handle of your 
Banjo is, the following rule will enable you to fret it 
correctly: Place the bridge on the parchment, about 
three inches from the edge of the hoop, (the edge 
where the tail piece rests,) and mark the same with a 
pencil, then divide the distance from the nut (the small 
piece of wood over which the strings pass to the pegs) 
to the bridge into 18 equal parts, and mark the first 
fret, then divide from the first fret to the bridge into 18 
equal parts, and mark for the second fret, and so on 
until you get 16 frets. The frets should be of fancy 
wood, about an 8 th or a 16 th of an inch in width, inlaid 
level with the surface of the fingerboard. The first, 
third, sixth, ninth, and thirteenth frets, should be in¬ 
laid half the width of the finger-board. 

The .second, fourth, fifth, seventh, eighth, twelfth, 
aqd sixje^pth,, should be inlaid the full width of the 
finger-board, while the rest of them should taper from 
two-thirds a liltld'iless than each other, as shown in the 
following cutj. I. t , 

Illustrating the abo^e Manner of Fretting the 
Banjo with Level inlaid Frets. 



By this manner of fretting, the positions on the 
Banjo can be readily committed to memory, and greater 
facility in performing can be attained in less time, than 
where the frets extend the entire width of the finger¬ 
board. The latest and most modern manner of fret¬ 
ting the Banjo is with raised frets. They should ex¬ 
tend the full width of the finger-board and the positions 
should be inlaid in front of the 5 th, 7 th, 8 th, 12 th and 
18 th frets. The wire for fretting the Banjo in this 
manner can be purchased in brass, or German silver. 
They are inserted by using a fine saw which makes 
a cut the size of insertion part of the fret. We give 
the instruction for fretting the Banjo both ways, our 
preference is for the raised frets. 


How to Put a Head on a Banjo. 

Select a good lime cured, calf skin head, one that is 
not too thick, or too thin. It should be even in all 
parts; be sure to not get one that is made transparent 
by a preparation, as they are without tone or durability. 
Where a portion of a head is clear, (transparent) and 
a portion is white, they are the best, as there has been 
no artificial means employed to make it clear. Wet 
the head for about five minutes, until the rattling stiff¬ 
ness disappears, then place it over the top of the hoop, 
place on the wire hoop, then the straining hoop, upon 
which the hooks are used to stretch the same; if the 
head is too small to pull through with the fingers, use 
a small pair of plyers, and get all the wrinkles out 
around the wire hoop, before pressing the upper hoop 
down, then put on the screws, about four, in equal dis¬ 
tances around the hoop; these four hooks will hold 
the rim in its place, while you once more go around 
the hoop of the Banjo, and see that the edge of the 
head is well drawn through, having every wrinkle 
drawn out. Then put on the remainder of the hooks ( 
and with your wrench,draw down the head, until it is 
within an eighth of an inch from the edge of the 
wooden hoop, then trim the surplus head, with the 
sharp edge of a small knife; let it rest, while trimming 
the head, on the brass hoop, taking care not to let the 
knife slip and cut any other portion but the part 
you are cutting off. Let the brass hoop remain up the 
eighth of an inch, until the head becomes thoroughly 
dry, and then tighten it a little, from time to time (every 
few days,) and by the time the brass hoop is drawn 
level with the wooden hoop, it will have become 
thoroughly dry and seasoned, and will not be apt to 
stretch much more. All Banjo heads, no matter how 
tight they are, are more or less affected in damp 
weather, and at such a time they should not be med¬ 
dled with, as the head will resume that toughness 
and tightness, as the atmosphere changes; but in a 
case where the performer wishes to use the instru¬ 
ment specially, the head may be tightened at any time. 
The best Banjo may be spoiled, as far as the tone is 
concerned, in putting on the head, while an inferior 
Banjo may be greatly improved, when the head is 
properly put on. 

How to Clean a Soiled Banjo Head Without 
Removing it. 

Wet a sponge, or cloth, in a little soap water, and 
rub lightly over the part soiled, which will remove all 
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the dirt at once, then rub it off with a moist cloth, of 
clean water, finishing with a dry cloth. The damp¬ 
ness you have subjected the head to through this 
process will soon dry off, leaving the head looking as 
clean and good as new. 

The Care of the Instrument. 

The Banjo should not be kept in a hot, or damp 
room, as excessive heat would be apt to warp the 
wood work, while the head would absorb the damp¬ 
ness. The bridge may be left up, in its place, if the 
instrument is frequently used, otherwise, taken down. 
The Banjo is an instrument which requires great care 
and nursing, to give, at all times, satisfaction to the 
performer and his auditors. When not in use, it should 
be kept in a green baize bag, or a box lined with the 
same. 

• ' .. 

The Proper Dimensions for Constructing a Banjo. 

The width of the hoop should be eleven inches; the 
depth, two and five-eighths inches. The length of the 
handle, from the nut to the front edge of the hoop, 
seventeen and one-half inches. The 5 th peg should 
come directly opposite the fifth fret. The handle 
should be black walnut, veneered with rosewood, or 
ebony, on the surface. The hoop may be ash, maple, 
or oak (a good, heavy rim should be selected). The 
number of hooks and brackets generally used in tight¬ 
ening the head, are 24 ; 36 , however, adds to the 
appearance of the instrument, and subjects each hook 
to less strain, whereby, the threads are less liable to 
give out, and a still better tone may be produced, as 
the tighter the head the better the tone, of a properly 
constructed Banjo. The above dimensions for the 
length of the handle, (with a 11 inch hoop) bring all 
the chords in a natural order of fingering, that is, the 
frets are just a proper distance from each other. Where 
the handle is longer, the fingering is more difficult, as 
the frets are wider apart. A bridge made of soft wood, 
pine, or cedar, is best for tone, a hard wood bridge 
deadening the tone. 

The Natural Key of the Banjo (A Major,) 
Explained. 

The natural key in music is C Major, having for its 
signature the G clef—A-The natural key, however, for 
the Banjo is the keygkof A Major, which has, in addi¬ 
tion to the G clef,\r(and placed next to the same,) 


three sharps, thus placed' on the degrees, F, C, 

and G, and are equal to a sharp occurring 

before each indi -vidual tone, during the pro¬ 

gress of the scale, a piece, or an exercise. 

Why is the key of A Major, with three sharps, the 
natural key of the Banjo ? Because the size of the 
string adopted is suited to the bulk and structure ol 
the instrument, and when tuned with a male voice, the 
strings are less liable to break than if tuned to a higher 
pitch; and the tone is more brilliant and satisfactory 
than if tuned lower. The Banjo, like all other instru¬ 
ments, has its favorite keys, and those keys most suit¬ 
able for beginners are A and E Major, and JfF Minor, 
and for those advanced, the following keys are often 
performed in: B Major, D Major, G Major, C Major, 
F Major, JJC Minor, B Minor, D Minor, A Minor, 
E Minor, &c. All of these keys may be performed in 
without tuning the Banjo any different from the 
instructions already given. 


The Scale of A Major, in Sections. 


The first four notes of the scale are all made on the 
fourth string, and are represented below the staff. 
These four notes must be committed to memory, (before 
going to the next string,) the literal name, also, at what 
fret each note is made on the finger-board, also, the 
position of the note on the staff, and the fingers of the 
left hand that stops it, must be committed at one and 
the same time, practically and theoretically. 


4th String. 



3d String. 



1st String. 



5th String. 



1st String. 

9 10 



t* * -n 


^-Hl 

r* \ 


BF BG A 


A zero above the note indicates an open string; a 
single figure indicates the finger and fret at which it is 
stopped: of two figures the upper one indicates the 
fret, the lower one the finger. 



PART II. 


A COLLECTION OF PIECES FOF 


FIRST EXERCISE. 
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SECOND EXERCISE. 


THE BEGINNER. 
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Simple Waltz. 




Cloe Jig. 
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Modulation Polka. 



Fandango. 

Tune 4th to B. 
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The Major Scale in C. 

8 8 

„ n 6 3 3 6 

3 0 1 m m 1 ! O 3 



0 • 



3 10 


=t=f± 


4. i ] 


Chords belonging to the Key of C major. 
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—4--L_- r -1 
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3-0- 4_ 1- | 


The Melodic Minor Scale in A. 
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3 3 6 

O_1 3402 01013 
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rjr* 


mm 
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O 3 10 

>r*. 


3 10 


4--] 


Chords belonging to A minor. 
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The following Diagram gives a complete illustration of the Finger-board, and shows where the tones, as 
expressed on the individual string and fret, are represented on the staff. ; ; 

Diagram. 
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The Barre. 

When the forefinger is placed lengthwise across the 
finger-board, stopping all the strings at one and the 
same time, it is called the Barre. We sometimes are 
required to stop two strings with one finger, this is also 
a Barre. Let us designate each by calling the first 
Barre No. 1, and the latter No. 2. 

Example illustrating the Barres. 


Barre No. 2. I Barre No. 2. 
1st pos. I 1st pos. 



o<^#- 


Position of Left Hand making Barre No. 
7th Position. 



Exercise in Barre Chords. 
Key of A Major. 



Major. 


7th Pos. Barre. ! 5th Pos. Barre. ! 7th Pos. Barre. 



In making the Barre No. i at the first, second, third 
and fourth position, use the third and fourth finger. 



For those Barre Chords occurring at or above the 
fifth fret, use the second and third finger in place of 
the third and fourth finger, as the frets are nearer to¬ 
gether. The fourth finger is reserved for further use. 

Example. 

Barre Chord at the fifth and seventh positions. 


Barre No. t 



Barres showing further use for fourth finger. 
Example. 


!—S-fsrf 3 0- 

- 

Barre No. 1. 5th Pos., 
holding the Barre while 
adding the fourth finger 
to make A. 

Exercise Introducing Barre No. 2. 

Barre No. 2, 

1st Position. 




Barre No. 1 7th Pos., 
holding the Barre while 
adding the fourth finger 
to make B. 



- 0-1 --1-14-0-0-0-1-, 2«-*-«-L.0_r_r_ 


Harmonics. 

The principal harmonics are found at the fourth, 
fifth, seventh, twelfth, twentieth and twenty-fourth 
frets ; also at the eighteenth fret on the fifth string. 

In making harmonics, use the same right hand fin¬ 
gering as illustrated in guitar style, while the fingering 
of the left hand is as follows ; 

Press the fore-finger lightly on the string, sufficiently 
to prevent its vibration, as if open. 

Touch the strings delicately with the right hand: all 
the notes on the banjo may be played harmonically; 
that is, a harmonic tone may be produced at any fret; 
but, like the Guitar, there are just so many which sound 
the best. These are the ones which give the most clear 
and distinct tone, which have been mentioned, and will 
be made use of in this work. 

Cut showing the delicate manner of touching the 
strings with the third finger of the left hand producing 
harmonics. 
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PART III. 

INSTRUMENTAL AND VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 

BY 

Geo. C. Dobson 

AND 

CONTRIBUTORS TO THE WORK. 


Lotta Polka. 
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GEORGE C. DOBSON. 
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TRIO MEDLEY. 

Irish Jig. 

Tune 4th to B. 
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GLASS IN HAND POLKA 

PH. FAHRBACH „ 


Jin', as a BANJO SOLO,by 
H.C.Blackmar. 



(i tem vo. 
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WISTER IA. 

POLKA. 


By Percy Hardy , 
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JOHN SCHNELLES 

CLOG. 

Composed & Arranged, by 

4!!' String To B. 

_ _ s 

Matt B alienger. 
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WHY DOES THIS DAY. 

Song of the Minstrel. 

( From XAA'ON ) R.Genre, 


Arranged j'cr the Banjo hy 
Geo .C . Dobson . 


Moderato. 



































































































THE VENICE WALTZ. 

By Geo. C. Dobson . 
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EPSILON QUICKSTEP. 

i 


















































BUFFALO MAZURKA. 


By Ed.H.Hulse. 

Tune 4 ". to B . 
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GERALDINE WALTZ. 


Time llie Fourth Siring toll. 


By GEORGE C. DOBSOH. 

Allegro assai. 


erase 


erase . 
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NIP AND TUCK. 

































































CLOG , 


By Percy Hardy. 
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he’s going to marry yum 

YUM. 

Song from A. Sullivans Opera , 


THE MIKADO . 

^fr r. for BANJO by 
Gto.C.Dobson . 

Allegretto. 

i Hi mm n 
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BIRD WALTZ 


Henry E.Le Valley . 
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MABEL SCH0TT18CHE. 

Greo.C. Dobson . 

4$ to B. 














































GOLDBYS MINOR JIG. 

Easy teaching pieces. 

By E.D.Gold fry. 



CONGO JIG. E.D. Cxoldby , 
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HEATHER BLOSSOM WALTZES. 


Intro. Andante. 


By T,\A.Haigh. 

Arr.for BANJOby S.Sheyard. 

























































































































































































HOLIDAY GALOP. 


Composed by GEO.C. DOBSON. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

WALTZ NO. 1. 


BAN'JO SOLO by 









































































THREE LITTLE MAIDS FROM SCHOOL. 

MIKADO. 

Arr. for BANJO by 
Geo.C.Dobson. 


All? moderate. 
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BILLIE OLIVER’S FAVORITE SCHOTTISCHE, 

H.E.Le Valley. 
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THE KNIGHTS QUICKSTEP. 


INTRO. , S. Shepard. 
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LITTLE DAISY SCHOTTISCHE. 

Easy teaching pieces. 

‘ ° Composed & Arranged by 

Stephen Shepard. 
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MADRIGAL. 



MIKADO. 

Arr.for BANJ0 by 

G-eo.C.Dobson. 

. A U i. 
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BLUE DANUBE WALTZ. 


Arr.By G. C .DOBSON. 
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AMERICAN. 

CLOG. 


Hu P e.Te.u Hanlti . 
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Co innosed by Geo.C. Dobson 
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MARCHE FUNEBRE DUNE MARIONNETTE 


Arr. fo r BANJO by 
H.'C.Blackniar. 
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DALE POLKA 

Bw Ed.H.Hulse. 
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FROM PATIENCE 


For Banjo 
By Geo-C. Dobson. 
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ELISE MARCH. 

FOR BANJO. 

By Geo.C.Dobson 

Stroke. 
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URETTA SCHOTTISCHE. 

By Stephen Shepard. 
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FAVORITE WALTZ. 


Arr. by Geo.C.Dobson . 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

WALTZ NO. 3 . 

BANJO SOLO by 
H.C .Blaekmar. 

Introduction.-.... 


5¥r -r y :"i » 
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WALTZ. 


*'Arranged by M.Ballenger. Composed by Elmer Ballenger. 
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SPIE POLKA . 


Arranged by M.Ballenger. Composed by Elmer Ballengcr. 

to B. 
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LITTLE ROSE, SCHOTT I SCH. 
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ELLA POLKA, 

Easy teaching pieces. 


3 d . Bar.. 


Composed & Arranged by 
E.D.Goldhy .' 
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KAPPA QUADRILLES. 


Composed & Performed by 
Ed.H. Bulse . 
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MARION WALTZ 

— —>-•For BANJO.-*— 


Composed & Arranged by 

George C. Dobson, 



INTRODUCTION. 






























































































mmm 

FOR BANJO. 


TUNE 4th. to B. 


GEO.G.DOBSON. 
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LIDA POLKA 































































































































































































BUTTERCUPS AND DAISIES. 

WALTZ NO.i. 


Introduction'. 


BANJO SOLOby 
'H.C.Blackmar. 
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BUTTERCUPS AND DAIS IES. 

VfALTZ NO. 5. 

BANJO SOLO by 
H.C.Blackmar. 


Introduction. 
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BANJO FANCY. 


By G-eo.C. Dobson. 

































































HOME SWEET HOME. 

WITH VARIATIONS. 


THEME . 


5p ns. barr'e 


For BANJO by 
H.C.Blaekmar. 
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GEORGE C DOBSON. 



2‘ 1 . Pos .Barre. 

























































































BUTTERCUPS AND DAIS IES. 


YIALT2 HO.6. 


Introduction. 
5 *. 


BAX JO SOLO by 
H.C.Blackmar . 
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FRED WESSENBERG CLOG. 



cthnia 
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Dedicated to John J.Connor, 


CHOLE . 


DA IVSE AFR1CAINE. 

Upper part for Banjo, both parts Piano. 


Geo. C. Dobson 


Allegro vivace. 
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chan - jgfes have come to the poor colored man^Andthis change makes him sad and for- lorn, ror no 

where are the chil-dren that once used to play In the lane by the old cab - in door? They are 

old man has lived out his three score and ten. And he’ll soon have to lay down and die,- Yet he 


I i f A __ _ 

II g>%lll 

i kVfl 


more 

hell 

hear 

the dar-kies sinjf-insf 4 - 

monff 

the 

su- jjar cane 

and corn. 

seat - 

tered 

now, 

and o’er the world they roam. The 

old 

man 

ne’er will see 

them more. 

hopes 

to 


un-to a better land. So 

now 

old 

cab - in b'""' 1 

good bye. 



CHOH US. 


No, the oldhome aint what it used to be, The change makes me sad and tor-lorn 


ir*r 


Ertua i 






























THE NEW TEMPERANCE SONG. 


PLEASE SELL NO MORE DRINK TO MY FATHER. 

SONG and CHORUS 

Arr.for Banjo^by 

i by Mrs.Frauk B.Pratt. Geo.C. Dobson. Music by C.A.Wh 


Words by Mrs.Frank B.Pratt. 
Andantino . 


Music by C.A.White . 

Author of Homeless to night, Sc o 



IMT. 
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— 


wmwrr. 

IMT . 
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■U4 



t^WW 

«r . 

MMHHi 

■rr 

iwr. 

■UHi 

■B.r. 


■ 


Wf . 


WWW 

wmmr 



i r inw: 


Please Sir will yo s u lis-ten a mo - me 
My Fa - the r came home yes-ter - er - en 
When so- her he lores us so dear - ly 


I vc some 1111)15 im 
Reeled home thro’ the 
No Fa-tiler is 


■rft'inr:! 


p.or_ tant 

to 

. ... 

• • • • 

Mv 

Moth- er 

has 

sent 

you 

a 

mes- sage 

mud and 

the 

rain . . . 

• • • . 

He 

up - set 

the 

lamp 

on 

tile 

ta - hie 

kind er 

than 

he ... . 

' • • • • . 

He 

wish - es 

SO 

much 

to 

stop 

drink- ing 


uiu 


Re - eeire 

it 

in 

kind-ness 

I pray . . . . 

’Tis of 

Fa- 

ther, poor 

And struck 

my 

sick 

Mo-ther 

a - gain .... 

. . Then 

all 

of the 

l^ut this 

is 

the 

trouble 

you sec. 

. . He 

can _ 

not with - 


. Fa - ther, Im speak-ing . . . 
Jiours till the morn ing . . . 
stand the temp-ta - tion . . . 


■ntj 


You know him he’s call’d ragged Gore . . 
He lay on the cold kitcli-en floor , . 
He feels when he pass-es your door . . 


But we 
And this 
As he . 






































































































































THE OLD MAN AI NT WHAT HE USED TO BE. 


Easily Arr<j for the Banjo 
By Geo, C. DOBSON. 


By C A WHITE 


Introduction. 


rirr 


t. No, 

the 

old 

man 

aint 

what 

he used 

to be. 

2 . No, 

I 

cant 

for - 

get 

all 

de hap 

l>y days 

■l l 

is 

old 

Ancle 

John, 

from 

Car’- li - 

na State 


aint 

what 

he 

was 

years 

had 

in 

de 

old 

cab 

aint 

much 

to 

brae 

on, 


w/mm 


And he cant shake de hoof like he used to do, But still he likes to hear de ole ban- 

Aiid the tears sometimes start when I think of them-, As now a-lone around the world I 

But my hearts just the same as it used to was, But still I aint now what 1 used to 
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IMM 


"Mr 




He’s always happy there, for it makes himfeelsoyoun^, He feels as tho’ he was but sweet six - 
The ^ood oldtimes seem chan^ed,but I speck its kase Im old, And soon the old man he 11 be called a 

I tell you childrens all, and it aint nomore’nthetruth,Theboyswasscarcecouldthrowthemselve 

L k i i k I kk k . k ‘like 




It l »%1 
1ILW 


■fell 


iv Dih'ia 


"via 


m ww 


sss 


teen; But he cant shake de hoof as heusedtodo As when he danced by moonlight on the ^reen 
way,- But I aint £oin£ tomourn for the other days. So let de fid die and de ban jo play, 
me: But I cantslinif de hoof like I usedtodo, The old man aint now what lie used to be. 
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■fell 
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l.lkW 
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mi 
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can’t shake de hoof like heusedtodo. The old man aint now what he used to be. 



















































































































































































OH YOU LITTLE DARLING. 


Arr by Goerge C.Pobsou. 



I . Oh! what a thing it 

is to 

be 

A 

girl with lots of 

beaux, 

The 

number of young 

2. 41- though I don’t in 

- tend to 

w ed, 

To 

set-tie down in 

life , 

I’ve 

promised near-ly. 

3. Up- on my word, 1 

don’t in 

-tend 

To 

wear the wed - ding 

ring, 

W hile for a kiss they 



1 y ^ 

men I’ve got, We 11 ,<00 d ness on - ly knows; Wnen-e’er Imwalk-ing downthe street, I in 
f’or-ty men, That I will be their wife; . Some fel-lows tell me that I .am Thei 
give to me, No end of pret - ty things; When-e’er they kiss me, once or twice, 41- 



near-ly al-ways sure to meet A youngmanwho will call mesweet,4ndthensogent-ly say : 
dar-Kng,lov -iug,, lit - tie lambWhile soinecall me their bit of jam. And oth-erfel-lows say; 
though by some its call’d a vice, I mus&con-fess I think it nice, Es-pecialy when they say 
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POOR LITTLE JOHNNY. 

SOITG & CHORUS. 


For BANJO by 6r eo.C.Dobson , 


By C. A. White. 
Author of Homeless to-night. 


Intro. Andante. 

' i I i _ 


riH r JiiAiMrn 


K fW1 


a tempo 


1. Pit-y poor John-ny , 

2. Poor lit-tle boot-black. 


3.Fath-er in Heav.en 


Out in the 

No - bo - dys 
Watch o’er my 


street, 

b °y , , 

child’/ 


IIIK 


No home to 

shel - ter 

him 

Prom snow and sleet; 

Fath - er and 

Moth - er 

No - bo - dys 

dar _ ling - . 

nor 

No moth - er’s 

j°y; 

Those that once 

loved him 

Cries the poor 

moth.er, 

so 

fran - tic and 

wild, 

When I am 

ta - ken. 


nuttr:. 


Both laid to 

rest, 

Leav-ing their John-ny, 

One they love best, 

A poor 

lit-tle 

Earth holds jio 

more, 

Crossdo’er the 

river 

To that brightshore. 

Now all 

thro’the 

He’s left a _ 

lone, 

No one to 

help him, 

No friend or home , 

And oh 

I had 


if.t 


waif 

With- 

-out friends or 

home. 

Plead-ingand begging 

for 

bread., Ah 

once 

he 

was 

day 

He 

wan-ders the 

street, 

Begging from all that 

he 

meets, He’s 

no 

one 

to 

hoped 

To 

see bet-ter 

days, 

On - ly to live for 

his 

sake ? But 

oh 

this 

sad 


I r ** 


153*1 

































































































Fath-er or Moth-er, Both laid to rest, Leav_ing their John-ny, One they love best. 
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LITTLE FOOTSTEPS. 


jirr. for BANJ O by 
Geo.C. Dobson. 


Music by J. A. Barney 


Moderato 
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l(.i« 


■*i I 


Ti - ny feet 

that 

trav - eled light-ly, 

In 

this wea-ry world of 

woe 

Sweet - ly now 

the 

an - gels car - ol. 

Ti . 

- dings from our loved one 

far 

Moth - er,weep 

not , 

fath - er,grieve not. 

Try 

to smooth your troubles 

o’er 






lent lie in 
slie still does 
III think of 


yon - der church-yard,Neath 
ho - ver near us, And 

her a sleep- ing, Not 


the dis-nial grave be- low. 
will be our gui - ding star, 
as dead but gone be - fore. 


I#-.., 

I S.WJ 


Lxt - tie foot-steps, soft and gen. tie , Grli - - ding by our cot- tage door, 

She sleepsthe sleep tliat knows nova - king. By the gold-en riv . er’s shore 

Lit - tie foot- steps now will jour.ney In the world of sin no more 




How I love to hear their tram-pie, As 

And my heart it yearns with sad-ness. When 

Ne’er they’ll press the sand-banks light-lv By 


I heard in days of yore * 
I pass that cot-tage door 
tlie gold-en rir - er’s shore 
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PRETTY LI PS. 


A rr by Geo.C .Do bso n. 


1. I .am a 

» 

Bachelor, 

is’nt it 

1 

sad, 


r 

Lasses ne’er 

' u 

Iov-est me, aintit too bad, “ 

2 .Whyis it 

oth-er men 

seemethso 

blest? 


Plenty of 

pret-ty girls,petted,caressed, 

3. Tho’notso 

good looking 

as when a 

lad, 

I in 

not at all 

ug - ly, al - thoughI look sad,My 

4.Can I ask 

an-y girl 

present I 

see? 


To be so 

good as take pit-y on me. 


Hunilredsof pret-ty girls 
Tho’ I smile lov-ing-Iy_ 


.figure’s as 
Answer I’m 


goo das a 


when them I 
fellows ean 


wait-ing,for what will it 
i*V 


see , 

Yet there’s not 

one 

of 

them 

see. 

Yet there’s not 

one 

of 

them 

be, 

Yet there's not 

an- 

y 

girl 

be. 

No there’s not 

one 

of 

them 


u rjm 
livilfl 


Will 

love 

me. 

will 

love 

me. 

will 

love 

me. 

will 

love 

me! 


Theresa_ lit-tie beau-ty whom I ; oft- en meet, 
But there’s not a doubt that Mas-ter Cu - pid’s dart. 

Why am I per-mit -ted like a sim - pie flow’r, 

Gracious goodness,what is it that makes me start? 


























































































t 


such a 

dear, 

up 

- on myword I dote on her, 

Shesa lit-tie 

Mil-lin 

- er 

in 

been fired 

fa y 

that 

fas-ei - na-ting Mil-lin -er. 

’Twasn’t meant for me but 

it 

has 

wit her and 

die 

in 

all my blooming youthfulness? 

WouldI were a 

fai- ry 

and 

pos 

o - ver 

there 

my 

pret-ty lit-tie Mil-lin rer. 

Sit-ting with a 

fel - low 

too 

oh! 


West Fifth ^street. 

Oh! would that 

she 

were 

mine, 

pierc’d my heart. 

Oh! would that 

she 

were 

mine 

sessed the power 

To call that 

charmer 

mine 

my poor heart. 

I feel shell 

ne er 

be 

mine 


wmmmmw'Ki 


REFRAIN 


Fret-fy lips, sweet-er than cher-ry or plum, Al-ways seem smiling and nev.er look glum 


Seemtosay, Comea-way, kisses,eome f come! Neum-y neum,neumy neum , neum, neum, neum 


|r «mua 






















































































































LITTLE CLO. 


Words by M.B.C.Slade. 


Arr for BANJO by 
Grco.C.Dobson. 


Music by C.A . White . 
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ONLY TO LOVE. 


Words by Nannie Lambert. 


Arr.jor BANJO by 
H.C.Blackruar. 


Music by Charles Santley 


Andante . 





















































































































































WELCOME, PRETTY PRIMROSE. 


Arr.for "BANJO by 
H. C.Blackmur. 


Ciro Pinsuti. 


Allegretto moderato. 

. : > 



f J *• 

Meno Mosso. 
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Popular Instruction Text-Books. 



IPOJA, ■V'XOILIlSr. 

Dancla’s Violin Method 

VOLUME X„ 

ELEMENTARY AND PROGRESSIVE. 

£» tbi* book the exercises and theories an presented In snob a manner that 
the pnpll Is Insensibly advanced through the several stages et progress, the 
Interest being well sustained during each stage. The more advanced exercises 
are exceedingly attractive and artistic, and win the student through conquer¬ 
ing his appreciation. 

Price, bound In stiff paper, $1, 

Eichberg’s Complete Method. 

By .Jill iris# Eichberg, 

Director Boston Conservatory ef Matte. 

Price, boards and half cloth, $3- Copyrighted by White, Smith A Co. 

The name of the distinguished musician and violinist by whom this most 
-excellent method was compiled, should be of Itself a sufficient guaranty for 
Sta excellence as an Instructor and text book. But the merits of the book have 
been sc triumphantly established by long and successful use, that no mere in¬ 
dividual reputation Is set forth as an advertisement. The thousands who have 
successfully used it are Its Indorsers. 

fmtttjer’0 jFortj? jgttrtrftn* 

Price, bound In stiff paper, SO cts. 

This Is an accurate reprint of the Lltolff copy, and la in every respect equal 
to the best foreign editions. As a book ef exercise, it is cusequaled. 


I 1 OFt OTTIT.AJR.„ 

Carcassi’s Method. 

[By 7%X. Carcasi4. 

Price, bound in boards and <mlf cloth, comp ose, $3; abridged, (3. Copy- ! 
righted by White, Smith A Co. 

Through the aid of this most complete instructor, guitar pupils are enabled 
to be their own teachers, as no p;. .'t of elementary detail but Is treated upon 
so closely that no one can possibly misunderstand. As an additional interest 
some 30 pages cf t icellent music, vocal and instrumental, have been added to 

the revised edition, making thlf. a guitar book in every respect most desirable. 

' 

(Bmtrir Clems. 

VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL, 

BTT W- 

Price In boar's and half cloth $1.50. Copyrighted by White, Smith A Co. 

This is a collection of popular vocal aod Instrumental music, arranged and 
elasslfied progressively, and in such a manner as to lend t! a aid of melody to 
'*■ The acquisition of proficiency as a guitarist. Thus while by the usual classifica¬ 
tion in text books rudimental and elementary details are issued separately 
from melodious exercises, this excellent collection judiciously combines both. 

DOBSON’S NEW SCHOOL. 

BY GEORGE C. DOBSON\ 

Price In paper, 75 cts. Copyrighted by Wnltt., Smith A Co. 

Au Interesting and complete system of praedee, progressive and thorough, 
•ae ef the most concise of all text books, and sold at a low price. 


| FOR CORNET. 

Arban Method of instruction 

FOB THE j 

Comet a Pistons and Saxhorn. 

The author of this famous work, which Is an authority In the Old World, in¬ 
sists that met odical exeeu turn and metbodica' instruction are requisite to gala 
a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of the instrument, and he Imparts 
the method which has obtained for him as a teacher such well deserved fame. 
He has composed cradles of a melodic nature, and aimed to lead the pupil, 
without discouragement, to the higher limits of execution, sentiment, and 
style, characterizing the new school. Issued in the Famous Edition Wait*- 
Smith. Price $1. 

WIIVNERS 

NEW AMERICAN SCHOOL. 

Comprising the rudiments of music, scales and exercises, and a full aeleitfoa 
of the most popular melodies of the day, arranged ia a simple and attractive 
maimer for learning, being in every respect a self-instructor for the Instrument. 
Gives the proper position of the instrument, instructions in double fconguemg* 
and every thing necessary to its thorough mastery, besides a large list of *»©p- 
ular airs arranged for the cornet. Price 75 centSc 


FOR T3A.3STJO. 

Shay’s Banjo School. 

BY WILLIAM SEAY. 

A Complete Method for Banjo, 

with elementary introduction in musical notation, tuning the la«truM4& a 
concise and 

EASY SCHOOL OF INSTRUCTION, 

.. 

and aleo 

,a.jm A%.eso»X2k<r^nsrx of good mitsio, 

Vocal and Instrumental. 

Pri-e, paper, 75 jents; board*, $1. 

Complete Instructor for Banjo. 

BY GEORGE C. DOBSON. 

With &a authentic history of this popular instrument, together with much 
fui Instruction in musics science, and a 

CHOICE SELECTION OF MUSIC, 

both voral and Instrumental. The just ability an 1 reputation of Mr. Boh mb 
an a performer and teacher of the banjo Is a full guaranty for the exoelKre* 
of this work. Price, boards, $1. 

Dobson’s Banjo by Ear, 

ON AN EAST SYSTEM, 

REQUIRING NO KNOWLEDGE OF MUSIC. 

Beginners desiring to master the art of playing the banjo, and who <1® net 
are to go into the science of music, will find this collection admirably ada eed 
to their use. 

AN EXCELLENT WORK FOR AMATEURS. 


Price, boards, $1. 







